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After several months as the Director 
of Production of non-theatrical pic- 
tures in the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Kenneth 
Macgowan has concluded that the 
United States knows far less about 
South America than South America 
knows about the United States. “We 
have a lot of wrong conceptions and 
that means we have to make films 
about Latin America of another sort 
than travel alone — films with an edi- 
torial] slant, a basic idea.” Macgowan’s 


department has the job of providing _ 


United States’ films for South America 
and South American films for the 
United States. Its work will be in full 
swing by the first of the year. 

Macgowan has made an intensive 
survey of the existing available film 
material, some one million three hun- 
dred thousand feet. From this he has 
to date selected seventy-five subjects 
in one hundred and twenty-five reels 
which he regards as useful for show- 
ing in both parts of the hemisphere. 
The project has taken shape in four 
divisions: production, distribution, 
printing, and editing. 

The production division is engaged 
both in the production of new films 
and the acquisition of existing films. 
The seventy-five subjects which have 


been acquired have gone over to the 
printing and editing division for re- 
recording. Most of the South Ameri- 
can material is silent and simply takes 
an English track; the United States’ 
material must be sound-tracked in 
Spanish and Portuguese. This is a big 
operation and will be done by Mac- 
gowan’s staff in rented studios. 

The acquired subjects include thir- 
ty-nine color reels about Latin Amer- 
ica, twenty-nine of which concern 
Mexico and Central. America. The 
other ten consist of five National Geo- 


‘graphic reels, four reels made by H: 


C. Lanks on the Pan-American high- 
way, and one reel, Sucesos Argentinos, 
made by Senior Antonio Angel Dias, 
about the Argentine land and people. 

Many enthusiasts, mostly amateurs, 
have come in with good Latin Ameri- 
can material which they have shot 
and some of it has been accepted. 

To get away from travel material 
and into ideas it has been found neces- 
sary to engage in new productions. 
Since budget limitations have made it 
difficult to send production crews 
down south, other methods have been 
devised to obtain the material. 

Walt Disney, who is in South Amer- 
ica digging up cartoonists for his own 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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Shortages of materials in motion pic- 
ture industry threaten film education. 
Petition asks high rating for educa- 
tional instruments. page 2 


FLAHERTY 
Robert Flaherty’s The Land com- 
pleted and ready for theatrical release 


as Department of Agriculture’s leading 
new film. page 2 


PRESS vs CENSORS 


The New York presg attacks state cen- - 
sors for banning birth scenes in Stein- 
beck-Kline film on Mexican village 
life. page 3 


Recent report describes effect of Nazi 
conquest on film industry and person- 
alities in occupied and unoccupied 
France. page 4 


WASHINGTON 


Navy sets up training film section; 
O.E.M. releases new educational and 
theatrical defense pictures. page 4 


American Film Center establishes new 
section on films in health education 
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It has been assumed for some time 
in film circles that the priorities situ- 
ation would eventually catch up with 
the film industry. The materials that 
go into the making of equipment and 
films are in demand in defense indus- 
tries and claims to the first right to 
some of them must now be made by 
the film industry. A brief survey made 
by FILM NEWS indicates the following: 

The equipment industry appears to 
have more orders than it can readily 
fill. Aluminum is the big problem. 
Priority ratings are obtained on Gov- 
ernment orders which are filled imme- 
diately. Civilian orders are taken with 
delivery certain but with the time of 
delivery delayed. The smaller com- 
panies are reported banding together 
to secure priority ratings. 

Shortages are imminent in several 
metals, machinery and chemicals. 
Laboratories report difficulties at this 
time only in obtaining carbon tetra- 
chloride and acetic acid. Other short- 
ages are in the fibre box field for ship- 
ping 16mm films. 

No one in the Government, it ap- 
pears, has tried to assemble all the 
information on the film industry. 
Many more pressing affairs intervene 
daily. The assumption is that the 
movie people will do their own yell- 
ing and if they are successful in exert- 
ing pressure they will get what they 
want. Thus it appears that if educators 
and the film industry would hold their 
position in the current hurly-burly 
American industry, they will have to 
make their claims and justify them. 
They have a powerful argument in the 
increasing need for education and the 
important part that films play in this. 

Trade papers report that Holly- 
wood has had no priority difficulties. 
Other reports suggest that Hollywood 
plans retrenchment. Should the latter 


be true, the tenacious double feature 
may go down before the onslaught of 
National Defense. 

The Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the N.E.A. passed the follow- 
ing priorities resolution at its Boston 
meeting in July: 

The Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation views with grave concern the 
published reports of shortage of met- 
als and other material essential both 
to the military defense of our nation 
and to the teaching tools indispensable 
to its schools. While fully cognizant of 
the unqualified prior rights of mili- 
tary defense, we would respectfully 
point out to the Office of Production 
Management, and to other government 
authorities, that education is vitally 
important to our defense, and that im- 
mediately after our military defense 
needs are met, the requirements of 
the schools should be recognized. We 
therefore urge that manufacturers of 
projectors and other visual education 
tools be granted material priorities, 
next after defense priorities, in such 
quantities as may be necessary to com- 
plete orders for visual instruction pro- 
jection equipment to be used in our 
schools.” 


MODERN MUSEUM 


Old Documentary films may be seen 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City this month: Chang, directed 
by Merian Cooper and Ernest Schoed- 
sack (Paramount) on October 12 and 
13. Berlin, directed by Walter Rutt- 
mann (Reichsfilmarchiv) and Rain by 
Joris Ivens and Mannus Franken, on 
October 16 and 17. The Museum is 
running daily a cycle of 300 films trac- 
ing the history and development of 
the motion picture from 1895 to 1940. 
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THE LAND 
Robert Flaherty’s The Land, the 


Department of Agriculture’s current 
No. 1 film, has at last been completed 
and is ready for release. 

The Land deals with the immensi- 
ties of our agricultural resources, and 
the devastation that has been wrought 
on the land and on the people who 
till it. Erosion of soil and men, the 
impact of the machine, the tragedy of 
the migrants, the economic disparity 
under which the farmer labors, the 
richness of the land and the ruthless- 
ness with which it has been used are 
dramatized. The hope of a new world 
of abundance for all through man’s 
mastery of his own machines is sug- 
gested, the beginnings of which are 
pictured, especially in the develop- 
ment of economic democracy for 
farmers. The characters are the peo- 
ple of America. “What the camera 
eventually found provides the climax, 
not in the form of a solution, once 
and for all, but in an attitude of peo- 
ple and leaders confirming the fact 
that democracy is working rather than 
standing still and that a way is un- 


folding for permanent security on the 
land.” 


THE FRENCH WAY 


Jean Benoit-Levy, for twenty-five 
years one of France’s outstanding di- 
rector-producers of educational films, 
arrived recently in the United States 
to become Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Cinematography at the New 
School for Social Research in New 
York City. Those in the film world 
who support the recent contention of 
the leading English producer, Carol 
Reed, that pre-war French film cul- 
ture points the way for the English 
and Americans, have weleomed the 
announcement of Benoit-Levy’s forth- 
coming lectures as Europe’s loss, 
America’s gain. 

Although Benoit-Levy has produced 
many films known, in the technical 
sense, as educational, his attitude is 
that all films may be educational: “If 
it is beautiful, it is educational.” 
Some of the French director’s theatri- 
cal films, La Maternelle, Ballerina, 
are familiar to American audiences. 
A brief version of La Maternelle has 
been edited by the Commission on 
Human Relations for school use. 
Benoit-Levy’s lectures, starting in 
February, will concern the technique 
of teaching by means of films. 
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enlightenment against witchcraft. 

- portrayed in the documentary 
film The Forgotten Village, whose set- 
ting is a remote Mexican village, was 
re-enacted in the cosmopolitan setting 
of New York City this autumn when 
the film was banned by the State Board 
of Censors. Principals in the film were 
an old Medicine Woman and the Mexi- 
can Rural Medical Service. Principals 
in New York were the Censors and 
the Press. 

The Forgotten Village, written by 
John Steinbeck and directed by Her- 
bert Kline, tells of young Paco who 
falls sick on market day. “From the 
bitter airs” says the Wise Woman, 
Trini. “From the pueblo well water,” 
says the teacher. Trini throws the 


T= struggle of modern science and 


teacher’s medicines to the ground and 


evokes her ancient cures, but they fail 
and Paco dies. His mother, shocked 
by the loss of one child to early labor 
on another, bears a boy child while 
Trini chants and the father, according 
to custom, tries to take some of the 
pain to himself. Meanwhile, more 
children in Santiago become sick as 
did little Paco. The teacher explains 
to the villagers how the doctors can 
help, but the people protest against 
new things. When the doctors come, 
Trini turns the people against them, 
and they hide their children. Juan 
steals his sick sister from the house 
for a saving injection, and when he 
returns, his father strikes him and 
turns him out. Juan races to the doc- 
tor’s car and goes back to the city with 
him. Says the doctor, “The change will 
come, is coming, the long climb out 
the darkness.” 

The film was scheduled to open in 
New York on September 16, Mexico’s 
Independence Day, under the spon- 
sorship of the Mexican Government. 

Suddenly the Censors appeared and 
banned the film, ordering the deletion 
of a momentary scene in which a 
mother nurses her child and an entire 
sequence in which the Wise Woman 
forcibly accelerates childbirth accord- 
ing to ancient practice. The sequence 
is accomplished without exposure and 
almost entirely through an intensive 
study of the woman’s face and move- 
ments. The deletions involved a key 
sequence and the producers declined 
to delete without a contest. They 
pointed out that ten months had been 
spent in the Mexican village on loca- 
tion and that the film was a true docu- 
mentary. 


CENSORS 


The Board of Censors, a group of 
anonymous ladies in the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the State Board of 
Education, reputed to be oblivious to 
sex suggestiveness but alert to any- 
thing that announces itself clearly, 
have long been the butt of the critics. 
Last year when The Baker’s Wife was 
banned, the critics voted it the best 
foreign film of the year. When the 
current ban was announced, the Press 
became curious. Previews were held. 
The issue was accepted, the battle- 
ground laid out. 

The Brooklyn Eagle stated “It is 
often difficult to follow the complex 
reasoning of our mysterious board of 
censors, but it has rarely been so diffi- 
cult as now. It is difficult to see, for 
instance, what is immoral in the pic- 
ture of a nursing mother. Or what is 
immoral in the sight of a woman bit- 
ing a cork to ease the pain of child- 
birth.” 

“The scene, well executed, has no 
hint of vulgarity or indecency,” said 
the Motion Picture Daily. 

The New York Post critic observed 
with no little malice, “Sometimes I 
regret that they don’t make these mis- 
takes on good pictures more often, 
thereby establishing themselves more 
firmly as public nuisances. . . .” 


Eleanor Roosevelt began “My Day” 
on September 4th with “Last night we 
saw a very beautiful movie, a docu- 
mentary film, The Forgotten Village.” 

“The film deals with the earthy 
everyday life of these people in a sym- 
pathetic manner,” said the World 
Telegram. 

The critic of the New York Times 
reported, “The motion picture indus- 
try has too long been compelled to 
backtrack. ... A very fine film which 
we have seen. .. . The Forgotten Vil- 
lage is being held up because the New 
York State Censors have banned a key 
sequence in it. The sequence shows 
simply and dramatically the face of a 
peasant woman in childbirth. It beau- 
tifully symbolizes the heavy travail of 
humanity in the dark, and should be 
offensive to no one.’ 

The Post concluded, “A far Seen 
description of the scenes would be to 
call them sacred. ... To them (the 
we a breast is always indecent. 

. Their outlook on life, sad to say, 
is as narrow and lacking in culture as 
that of the witch doctor portrayed in 
the picture.” 

Thus the issue in the film was joined 
with the dispute in New York. The 
Critics stood up for enlightenment; 
the Censors for the myth of the stork. 

The Hays Office had already passed 
the picture when the ban was clamped 
down. Afterward the National Board 
of Review took the unprecedented step 
of coming out against the Censors, 
stating “The Committee sees nothing 
in the film it could call objectionable 
even according to the strictest conserv- 
ative standards.” 

Never in the rough history of New 
York censorship had the shrouded 
Board of Censors been so thoroughly 
ribbed in public. Never had they been 
so isolated. No voice came forth to 
defend them. 

An appeal to the Board of Regents, 
to be made by Attorney Morris Ernst 
for the distributors, Mayer and Bur- 
styn, will be based on the contention 
that “indecent” is an idea that may 
be variously interpreted; and that in 
this case the censors are wrong. To 
support this contention statements of 
numerous educators will be submitted. 
Decision will be rendered sometime 
in October. 

This does not seem to be one of the 
“lost causes.” Opinion has it that the 
Censors are in for it. 

The film, incidentally, is one of the 
best in American documentary history. 
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SINCE FRANCE FELL 


HE French film industry, leveled 
[vies France fell, has been occu- 

pied by the Nazis and now exists 
much in the manner of a half-de- 
stroyed but well-patrolled town, ac- 
cording to reports from occupied 
France. Nazis have seized all film pro- 
duction plants. Pre-war films, shown 
for a while after the conquest, have 
been called in and disposed of. Only 
new films are exhibited; films new in 
time and character. 


The Nazis have set up in Paris an or- 
ganization called “Kontinental Film.” 
Its plan has been to produce about 
eight French films to be used by the- 
atres as come-ons for Nazi propa- 
ganda productions which are shown 
in dubbed versions. Block-booking has 
been established, according to which 
exhibitors contract for a French film 
accompanied by several German im- 
portations. The French productions 
are said to be French only in name. 
Imports from unoccupied France are 
prohibited. 


Although employment is sparse, 
actors, producers and technical per- 
sonnel are not permitted to go into 


unoccupied France. Some of them 
escaped before the occupation; many 
did not, and there are no clear reports 
on what has happened to those left 
behind. 


In unoccupied France there is little 
current production; and films there, 
too, have lost the old French quality. 
They are Vichy films. Full crews are 
not available (talent is caged in occu- 
pied France or has gone abroad) and 
the Vichy government has made ap- 
pointments in the industry on a po- 
litical basis with the result that pro- 
duction is in the hands of incompetent 
bureaucrats without film experience. 
Government money is made available 
for certain productions, but the pic- 
tures are seldom finished. An excep- 
tion so far as experience goes, is Pag- 
nol who is operating a studio in Mar- 
seilles. Pagnol is known now as a “good 
collaborator.” His latest films, flatter- 
ing the new regime, are said to be 
below the standard of Harvest and 
The Baker's Wife. 


It is difficult to see how fallen France 
could make good pictures even if the 
Nazis allowed the privilege. As in 


other fields of culture, artists have 
fled the plague, and the United States 
is fortunate in receiving many of them. 
Among those whom Hollywood has 
claimed are directors René Clair, 
Julien Duvivier, Jean Renoir, Dia- 
mant-Berger and Robert Florey; ac- 
tors and actresses Annabella, Victor 
Francen, Dalio, Janine Crispin, Mi- 
chéle Morgan, Jean Gabin and Charles 
Boyer; authors George Kessel, Pierre 
Lazareff, Jacques Deval and Jacques 
Théry; and composer -Darius Mil- 
haud. The blending of cultures—from 
migration, as of old, might do wonders 
for Hollywood, if Hollywood were at 


all ready for a new day. 
* + 


The International Film Bureau, 
Inc., announces the publication of 
“Films from France,” a descriptive 
list of 16mm films in French and Eng- 
lish now available in the United States. 
The section on features is supplement- 
ed by a list of short films in English on 
the geography, history and customs of 
France and the people of France both 
in Europe and America. Copies may 
be obtained without charge from the 
Bureau, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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ARMY 

The Army has made extensive movie 
records of the war games in Louisiana. 
The Army training film collection has 
recently been augmented by the addi- 
tion of several British Army training 
films. 
NAVY 

The Navy has just set up its own 
movie unit in the Photographic sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
where it will be concerned primarily 
with the making of training films for 
the Navy. The work is in the charge 
of Lt. Commander A. R. Brady and 
among those on the staff are Lt. 
Thomas Orchard, formerly of March 
of Time, Reed Haythorne, from the 
Department of Agriculture unit, and 
Robert S. Sackett, who was with the 
American Council on Education’s 
Movie Project. The Navy unit is just 
getting into production and plans an 
extensive series of training films for 
completion within the next few 
months. 
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EDUCATION 

The first ten of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s thirty vocational training films 
have been completed and the award- 
ing of the distribution contracts will 
be announced soon. The films will not 
be handled by the Government but 
will be sold by a private contractor. 
COMMERCE 

The second part of Nathan Golden’s 
Department of Commerce report, 
which will be on movie equipment in 
primary schools, is scheduled for pub- 
lication on January 1. 

0. E. M. 

Two Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment Film Unit national defense pro- 
ductions have just been released for 
educational distribution. 

The two one-reel films, Power for 
Defense and Army in Overalls, will be 
distributed through the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau out of New York 
City, Chicago, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco. The Washington office of the 
O.E.M., Division of Information, will 


distribute to Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida. The remainder 
of the United States will be covered 
by the Y.M.C.A. outlets. 

Schools and other film libraries may 
purchase prints of these subjects upon 
proper authorization from the O.E.M., 
Washington. 

Defense Review No. 1, which will 
include three stories on defense pro- 
duction, will soon be ready for release. 
The subject includes shipbuilding, 
youth training and a third one to be 
selected. 

Power for Defense has had nation- 
wide distribution in theatres through 
the film industry’s Motion Picture 
Committee Cooperating for National 
Defense. A three-minute version of 
Army in Overalls was distributed 
through the same organization. 

A two-reel adaptation of Power for 
Defense has been prepared for educa- 
tional distribution through the Rocke- 


feller Office in South America under 
the title Power for the Americas. An 
adaptation of Aluminum, another one- 
reel O.E.M. Film Unit production is 
also being scored in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese for South America. 

Two new productions have just been 
completed by the O.E.M. Film Unit 
for theatrical release. 

Bomber is a one-reel film pictorial- 
izing the making of a leading type 
American bomber in use by the Army 
Air Corps. Commentary for this film 
was written by Carl Sandburg. A spe- 
cial musical score was prepared which 
was integrated into the sound effects 
and narration sound tracks. 

Food for Freedom is a three-minute 
short made for the Department of 
Agriculture depicting the food supply 
problem in the defense program. 

Woman in Defense and Homes for 
Defense, both one-reelers, are in final 
cutting stages and will be released 
within 30 days. 


ZOOLOGICAL 


FILMS 


A new type of zoological film deal- 
ing with the phenomenon of bird mi- 
gration is reported under way at the 
New York Zoological Society. The ap- 
proach to the film is based on the 
principle that “the story is the thing.” 
The camera lens will be made the 
servant of ideas and of the story of 
bird migration itself; for the purpose 
of the film is to demonstrate that the 
dramatic facts rather than the simple 
images of animal life are the more 
interesting. The Society hopes that 
the new film, which will be two reels 
in length, will be the first of a series 
of zoological films made along the 
same lines. The United States Office 
of Inter-American Affairs and the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada have in- 
dicated their interest in the project 
and have agreed to provide the Society 
with most of the funds for the pro- 
duction of the bird-migration film. 
Irving Jacoby (Hot Ice) has been en- 
gaged as director of production. The 
film will be designed for distribution 
in Latin America, as well as in this 
country and Canada. 

Adventures in the Bronx, a short 
film about a little boy in the Bronx 
Zoo before dawn, was completed re- 
cently. Following its premiere in Ra- 
dio City Music Hall, the film received 


one of the greatest press ovations in 
the recent history of short films. It 
is expected that the short will soon 
be released for nation-wide distribu- 
tion. Direction and production were 
by Film Associates, Inc. 

The Zoological Society has also en- 
gaged Film Associates, Inc., to make a 
classification of its film library, which 
contains approximately 200,000 feet 
of film, with the idea of determining 
in what manner this material may best 
be used for purposes of popular educa- 
tion in zoology. 


DISNEY 
TRAINING FILMS 


The Canadian Government has com- 


_ missioned the Walt Disney studios to 


produce animated films for training 
purposes, it was revealed recently. 

Production has already-started on 
five short films, half of the footage 
being devoted to a technical military 
subject — the operation of a new anti- 
blitzkrieg weapon. Arrangements for 
the enlistment of the Disney studios 
in Canadian training plans were made 
by John Grierson, chief of the Na- 
tional Film Board. 

Grierson’s attention was directed to 
the use of Disney films for training 
purposes through the studio’s recent 
offer to make training films at cost 
for the United States Government. 
Disney’s offer was accompanied by a 
sample picture, teaching aircraft riv- 
eting. The riveting film has been shown 
to government officials in Washington, 


and many government agencies have 


expressed interest. 


SUB-SENATE 
HEARINGS 


The Senate sub-committee hearings 
on propaganda in the motion picture 
industry may possibly be designed 
more for public effect than for definite 
legislative action. This leaves the in- 
dustry in a modest dilemma. Of the 
fifteen films mentioned by the isola- 
tionist senators as propagandist, only 
The Dictator, Man Hunt and Mortal 
Storm have had a good box office. 
Hence, the industry was ready to cut 
down its anti-Nazi pictures for finan- 
cial reasons. Now, if they go through 
with the cut, it will look as if the isola- 


tionists have the industry buffaloed; - 


this, despite reports that newspapers 
of the nation are nine-to-one against 
the hearings. 


MISCELLANY 


FLOYD CROSBY stellar documen- 
tary cameraman, is reported ready to 
sign with Orson Welles for a Mexican 
trip with the Welles unit. 


RICHARD MORRIS, an editor of 
FILM NEWS, has left the staff of the 
American Film Center to join the 
army. He is stationed at the training 
film division of the Signal Corps at 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. Ensign 
Warren Stugis, on leave from the Cen- 
ter, is now serving with the Naval 
Medical School. John Devine is con- 
sultant to the training division of the 
Civil Service Commission, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Donald 
Slesinger is consultant to the War De- 
partment, to the Director of Health, 
Welfare and Related Defense Activi- 
ties, and to the T.V.A. 


HERBERT KLINE (Forgotten Vil- 
lage, Crisis) has signed as director with 
MGM. His first assignment was docu- 
mentary: U.S.O. movie shorts. 


GEORGE VAN DER HOEF, formerly 
Chief of the Motion Picture Section of 
Federal Housing, has been commis- 
sioned Major in the Public Relations 
department of the U. S. Marines. 


PARE LORENTZ, leading American 
documentary film producer, has been 
signed by V-P Joseph Breen of R.K.O. 
to write, produce and direct feature 
films for that company. Presumption 
is that Lorentz got what he wanted: 
the privilege of making his kind of 
pictures. He is reported working on 
“an epic of modern American life.” 
Hollywood fears the word “documen- 
tary,” and it may never again be men- 
tioned — by the publicity boys — in 
connection with Lorentz. 

TWO FILMS, Americans All (Julian 
Bryan) and A Child Went Forth (Joe 
Losey and John Ferno) were viewed 
appreciatively by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House on 
October 1. 


PARAMOUNT Industrial Films Di- 
vision, has completed a film on eye- 
sight (114 reels) for The Better Vision 
Institute (630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.). 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE meetings, thru 
the office of Coordinator Mayor La- 
Guardia in cooperation with the Po- 
lice Department of the City of New 
York, are now showing defense films. 
King Cole’s Sound Service is doing the 
job, using sponsored motion pictures 
to pay projection charges. 
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MUSEUM oF ART 


2 


AND 
THE AMERICAN 
FILM CENTER 


announce 


A NEW SERIES 
FILM =PROGRAMS 


REDISCOVERING 
AMERICA 


concerning 


All the Americas in relation to contem- 
porary problems. 


A series of 27 programs. 


Showings begin November 29 at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


These programs are available at cost to 
Art Museums, educational institutions, 
public libraries and adult education 
groups. 


Inquire 


THE AMERICAN 
FILM CENTER 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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purposes, is filming his trip through 
the A.B.C.’s. The resulting produc- 
tion, to be called Walt Disney Sees 
South America, in 16mm kodachrome, 
will be given by Disney to Macgowan 
as a gift. March of Time crews in 
Uruguay, Argentine, and Brazil, are 
shooting special material for the proj- 
ect from which films will be built by 
Macgowan’s editors. March of Time 
has given the project the right of ac- 
cess to this material. Many persons 
who are making trips to Latin America 
have offered to shoot material and 
some of these offers have been accept- 
ed with Macgowan supplying the raw 
film. Under this arrangement men are 
now shooting with Kodachrome in 
Peru, Equador, and Paraguay. 

The best material received so far 
has been Julian Bryan’s documentary 
in three reels entitled Americans All. 
Desmond Holdridge is in Mexico tak- 
ing films of Aztec and Mayan ruins. 
A. M. Ermini is shooting in Koda- 
chrome at the current Inter-American 
Tourist Congress in Mexico City. 

Numerous gifts of United States’ 
material for South America has been’ 
accepted. The Hollywood defense 
committee on short subjects has de- 
livered several new and old films for 
print costs only. Subjects from other 
sources include travel, sports, industry, 
and agriculture. A number of govern- 
ment films are being used including 
all of the productions of the O.E.M. 

Several new United States’ produc- 
tions are under way, some of which 
will be made on a cooperative basis 
with other organizations. The New 
York Zoological Society and the Na- 
tion Museum of Canada are sharing in 
the production of As the Birds link 
the Americas (Irving Jacoby). Victor 
Stoloff shot and is now editing on a 
partnership basis, a film entitled Bet- 
ter Dresses—Sth Floor. Gordon Knox 
is in New Mexico shooting a fiesta; 
subject, Mexicans in the United States. 
The American Film Center has com- 
pleted a film about “The Machine.” 
directed by Gordon Knox. Shirley 
Burden has completed Santa Barbara 
Fiesta. Two women are shooting a film 
about the city of Washington in Koda- 
chrome. 


Distribution is expected to begin in, 
about two months. The only known 
set-up for South America is the appa- 


- ratus provided by United States’ mis- 


sions. A survey is being made to deter- 


mine other outlets there. Distribution 
in the United States will take place 
through such institutions as the De- 
partment of Agriculture and state ex- 
tension departments. 

On the whole it has been harder 
to find Latin American material but 
when distribution is organized it is 
expected that even the United States’ 
material will soon run out. Effort has 
been made to achieve balanced pro- 
grams. 

The project’s staff has been filled 
out and includes the following: Shel- 
don Dick and Maurice Fuererlicht are 
assistants to Macgowan. Editor-in- 
Chief is the Spanish documentary and 
feature film-maker, Louis Bunuel 
(Land Without Bread). Gustavo Du- 
ran is assistant editor and composer. 
Working on Latin American subjects 
for use in the United States are editors 
Forrest Izard and Arthur E. Krows. 
Another editor is Paul Falkenberg, 
European veteran of films, who came 
recently from 20th Century Fox. Me- 
Manus of March of Time is cutter. 
Reviewers are Walter Brooks and Nor- 
bert Lusk, formerly editor of Picture 
Play Magazine. Production Manager 
is Edward Kerns of the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library. . 


VARIETY 
AT GUTLOHN 


A number of new films and film 
programs for the new season are an- 
nounced by Walter O. Gutlohn (35 
West 45th Street, N.Y.C.) , distributors 
of 16mm films, along with the publi- 
cation of the 10th edition of its free 
catalog. Among the timely things is 
a series of 19 five-minute films, “His- 
tory in the Making,” narrated by Tex 
McCrary. These have been assembled 
from newsreels into film editorials. 
Among the single pictures of note is 
Harvest, awarded the Critics’ prize for 
best foreign film of the year. Another 
is Schubert's Serenade, a romance on 
the life of Franz Schubert (8 reels). 
Two new travel films appear, Hawaiian 
Islands (1 reel, silent, color) and 
a varied group of Universal Shorts. 
The “Music of the Masters” series is 
back again at reduced rates and with 
two additional releases: Jose Iturbi, 
playing three pieces at the harpsi- 
chord, by Jean Phillippe Rameau; 
and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody at 
the piano. In the second film Vronsky 
and Babin play two-piano music, 
Dances from Prince Igor by Borodin. 
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Y.M.C.A. RELEASES 


In the belief that one of the reasons 
why more churches, schools, clubs and 
industries are not using films is the 
difficulty of locating suitable material. 
the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
one of the largest distributors of non- 
theatrical films in the United States, 
has released a series of nine lists of 
films classified under the following 
headings: 1. Civics and History. 2. 
Fine and Industrial Arts. 3. Health 
and Safety. 4. The Sciences. 5. Sports 
and Athletics. 6. Transportation and 
Communications. 7. Travel and Ad- 
venture. 8. Vocations. 9. Music of 
the Masters. If the experiment with 
these nine classifications is successful, 
the Bureau will continue to issue addi- 


tional lists. The lists may be obtained . 


free by writing to the Bureau (347 
Madison Avenue, N.Y.C.). 

The Bureau has opened a new dis- 
tributing office at 1700 Patterson Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 


FILM MAKERS’ SCHOOL 


A course of study planned to enable 
the student to produce a motion pic- 
ture will open this month at the Hart- 
ley School of Film Making (20 West 
47th Street, N.Y.C.). The course in- 
cludes film making and sound record- 
ing and is designed for both advanced 
students who intend to make films 
‘their career, and amateurs who wish 
to improve their technique. The Har- 
ley studios are engaged in the pro- 
duction of non-theatrical films and 
are equipped with modern filming 
and recording apparatus. Among its 
recent productions are Cinderella, 
made for Saks Fifth Avenue, and 
Tso-Color Process, made for Spectrum 
Products. 


N.Y.U. COURSE ON FILMS 


The New York University School 
of Education in cooperation with the 
National Board of Review is offering 
again this year its course on the mo- 
tion picture, conducted by one of 
filmdom’s best known academic men, 
Professor Frederic M. Thrasher. The 
course covers artistic, technical, edu- 
cational and social aspects of the 
medium and is accompanied by 
screenings of interesting films. For 
the convenience of those living out- 
side of New York City proper the 
time of the course has been changed 
to 6:15-8:00, Thursday evenings. 


SCHOOL DIFFERENTIALS 


Differentials in the cost of renting 
films, based on school enrollments, 
have been established by Films, Inc. 
(330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C.; 64 E. Lake, 
Chicago) for the rental of all its 16mm 
major Paramount films. This sliding 
scale is an innovation in non-theatri- 
cal distribution and its results will be 
observed with interest by distributors 
and other organizations in the field. 
The fact that schools-of varying sizes 
generally pay identical rentals has 
placed an exceptional burden on 
schools with a small enrollment. 


HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


The establishment of a section on 
films in health education and medi- 
cine at the American Film Center was 
announced this month. Adolf Nicht- 
enhauser, M.D., is in charge of the 
section. 


The new section will be a clearing 
house and information center on the 
use and production of health educa- 
tion and medical films. It will evalu- 
ate existing health films in collabora- 
tion with health experts and publish 
from time to time lists of recommend- 
ed films. Cooperation among the 
many groups using health films will 
be promoted in order to create a solid 
economic basis for their production. 
A long-range production program will 
be developed in collaboration with 
competent agencies. 


Attention will also be paid to the 
technical medical film, especially 
with regard to its use in medical 
schools. From its beginning the Amer- 
ican Film Center has cooperated with 
medical and scientific agencies, such 
as the Wistar Institute of Anatomy 
and Biology in Philadelphia, and va- 
rious hospitals in New York and New 


England, in the study and production 
of films. 


Dr. Nichtenhauser has been work- 
ing in educational cinematography 
for many years. Before joining the 
Center he was on the staffs of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, where he worked 
on health films. His production asso- 
ciate, Ensign Warren Sturgis, is on 
leave with the Naval Medical School. 

The Section on Health and Medical 
Films has received a three-year grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


J Reduced Prices! 


» 35 W. 45th St., Dept. X-10, New York la 


MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 


Presenting world-famed musicians in 
16mm motion pictures. Available 
at new low rental rates and at- 
tractive purchase discounts. 


These remarkable 16mm sound films have 
been produced with the advice of leading mu- 
sicians and educators. They are a triumph of 
musical reproduction and technical perfection. 
PROGRAM No. 1 presents 
Jose Irurs1 Ditiinc 
QUARTET 


PROGRAM No. 2 presents 
VRONSKY AND BABIN 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN 

Icor Gorin 


TWO NEW RELEASES 


Jose Iturbi playing three pieces for harpsi- 
chord by Rameau; also Liszt’s Eleventh 
Hungarian Rhapsody. 


Vronsky and Babin playing Polovtsian 
Dances from Prince Igor. 


Send for catalog listing 2200 Enter- 
tainment and Educational Subjects 
for Rental and Sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, INC. 


FILM PAREECTION 


CUMATE- SCRATCHES: Ol and-DIRT 


HITS THE 


photo finishers offer. VapOrate 
protection: for, still. negatives 


VAPORATE)CO.. mc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1801 -Larchmont 
130 W 46th St Chicago 
New York City 76 No. La Brea 
Hollywood 


REEVES 


Sound Recording Studios Inc. 
The Most Complete Sound Record: 
in New York City 

New York City 


16mm. “File, Acetate and Wax 


1600 

35mm. 

Recording Facilities. Complete Location 
Equipment. 
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MOVIES eERLES “STILLS 

: 


REE. STACK 


FIRST TIME IN 16M.M. HISTORY — 


Until this Fall a single showing of any one of the wone ftom our school list, such as 
"Wells Fargo," "The Buccaneer," "The Lives of a tense PA'The Crusades," was $20. 
TODAY the rental rate for your school may be as low as 

the best films. 


Films Incorporated offers these unique rate iliadiuas in order ae : 
ford the great advantages of the world's | ee 

IG 
fi inest 16m.m. major Paramount films! 


DAILY. QUANTITY. 
RENTAL RENTAL 


+ fer 
(Formerly $20.00) (Formerly $17.50) 
of: “NOW 
251-500 15.00 


64 East Lake St. 330 West 42nd St. 314 S.W. Ninth Ave. Over 750 


Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS 


INCORPORATED 
35-11 35th AVENUE LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 


PRODUCERS OF THEATRICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL AND NON THEATRICAL 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


Complete modern equipment and experienced 


personnel for animation and trick photography 


Western Electric 


MIREOPHORIC 
SOUND SYSTEM 


@ ENROLLMENT DETERMINES COST. 
il f. 
oe may easily at- 
4 
\ 


